back turned.
Even the sister, who was kindly and sympathetic,
found it difficult to endure visiting day. The children
used to scream and cry for an hour after their parents
had left. Fat, black-clad mothers would waddle up to
the beds with bags of cheap broken biscuits or rain-
bow-coloured acid sweets which would have been
dangerous even to a healthy stomach. The staff had to
make a* special round to remove the eatables after they
had gone.
The mothers were under no illusions about the
kind of treatment their children received. **My child
was all right tefore they brought it up to this bloody
place," they said to me bitterly, or: <CI reckon they find
it's cheaper to let them die and bury them than to keep
them alive/* Coming out of my room one night I saw
a weeping mother and a cap-twisting father sitting over
the bed of their dying child under the blue night-
lights. From one of the chairs came a murmur of:
"Poor little thing, now, poor little thing." They sat
there all night, without a screen, for all the children
to see, till the morning when their little girl died. And
every day an undertaker's assistant visited the ward
with a black cloth to remove the corpses,
As soon as my period of infection passed, Mrs
Sarum came up to see me, wearing odd shoes and carry-
ing a four-penny packet of mixed biscuits and two
daffodils. She talked less than usual and averted her
eyes from the baby as much as she could. Liza came
up too, and so did the Welsh boys, with the potman
from the neighbouring pub, who had been a frequent
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